AND SIGNIFICANCE OF MENDELSOHN'S WORK
distinction between ordinary efficient writing and literature. What is it that makes some writing literature and other writing mere craft? It may be the utilitarian purpose to record incidents, or expound a scientific theory, or the purpose to amuse with a story, and, though the writing be perfect grammatically, it may not be literature. Some have called the difference style, and said that style is personality, but such explanations are loose and vague. The whole difference is that one manner of writing gives pleasure by its construction, while the other does not. It is the delight given by the construction of phrases, sentences, paragraphs, and the whole ensemble that makes literature. Gibbon wrote a history that affords some of the most pleasurable reading in the language, yet few would maintain that the pleasure afforded by the subject is comparable with that afforded by Gibbon's grand and impressive construction. When Shakespeare makes Hamlet say:
Absent thee from felicity awhile,
And in this harsh world draw thy breath in pain,
To tell my story,
it is, to some extent, the choice of words to fit the thought (and words are themselves constructions that sometimes give delight), but more the beautiful construction given to the expression of the thought, that gives an aesthetic pleasure. To say: 'Keep from happiness until you have told what happened to me/ is to employ approximately the same subject, but the sentence is not literature. A large proportion of writing and most building serve a utilitarian purpose, and the one becomes literature as the other becomes architecture by reason of the pleasure that construction in each gives.
So far we have merely advanced to the stage that construction, the putting of things together, or formal relations, to use Roger Fry's phrase, is the basis of aesthetic pleasure. We have still to determine the kind of construction necessary to arouse aesthetic pleasure, for it must be obvious that one construction fails to move us at all, while another moves us deeply. The construction must be actuated by some kind of feeling which gives it character. There is no doubt about the feeling in Hamlef s dying speech, and the feeling of the finest poetry and music gives poignancy to their constructions. But again emotions are numerous and varied, and every work of art contains many.
The emotional content necessary for every construction if it is to be a work of art is unity, or order. Why? Because we feel secure with order, and insecure with disorder and chaos. Order satisfies the fundamental instinct of self-preservation, while disorder disturbs it. Thus a construction like the
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